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Charivaria 


THERE is no truth in the statement that Herr HITLER 
wears a scarlet Order, among other things, as a constant 
reminder to himself not to take Russia. 


° ° 


In a New York boxing match the referee received a 
black eye in the first round. Nevertheless, he carried 
on, clinging steadfastly to his neutrality. 


° ° 


German officials have al- 
ready been appointed to 
occupy administrative posts 
in the government of this 
country. There is mild 
speculation in Lancashire as 
to who will be the Wigan 
Piermaster. 


° ° 





A recently - arrived New 
Zealander is trying to find 
out how many relations he 
has in this country. A lot 
depends on whether he brought any butter with him. 





° ° 


“T have just re-read a book I wrote some years ago and it 
seemed quite strange to me,” says a novelist. The FUEHRER 
should try this. 

° ° 


A German astronomer claims to have discovered a 
new comet. It has already been - 
warned about what constitutes 
real neutrality. 


° ° 


Don’t Waste Your Old Clothes. 
“Mix the flour and shredded suit 
together, adding a pinch of salt.” 
Newspaper recipe. 


° °o 


; Farmers are asked to economise 
in wood for fencing. We doubt 


whether many will cramp their 
stiles. 





The Nazis threaten to increase their attacks against 
British shipping. When GorBBELs has finishing sinking the 
Navy he’ll have to start again at the beginning, that’s all. 


° ° 


A Berlin man was arrested for making a joke about the 
Altmark. No notice was taken of his plea that it was only 
another Fjord story he had heard on the Hamburg radio. 


°o ° 


According to a Daily Mirror 
item, London is sinking 
steadily. Oh, Mr. CouRcHILL! 


°o ° 


“What position would 
GoERING hold if Britain came 
under the Nazi rule?” asks a 
correspondent. Well, if calves 
are any criterion, he should 
be the Lord Mayor’s coach- 
man. 

° ° 





“Are there signs of peace?” 
asks a writer. Apart from Mr. Aucustus Jonn’s re-election 
as a Royal Academician, he means. 


° ° 


A foreign correspondent reports that there have been 
hardly any social functions or parties worth noting in 
Berlin lately. The only problem that worries the hostess 
nowadays, we gather, is that of the Uninvited Gestapo. 


° ° 


“ ADVERTISING HEAD TO ADDRESS 
Bopy Monpay” 
Heading in British Columbia Paper. 


They should have lots to talk 
about. 


° ° 


Rose trees have been planted 
behind the Siegfried Line. — It is 
rumoured that the FUEHRER will 
personally assist with the interior 
decoration by hanging the West 
Wallpaper. 
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“ Jimmy’s stationed near the ‘u’ in Suffolk.” 


. “ALLSHORTER!” 
The summons was familiar 
.and urgent and I knew at 


once that the Admiral had come into 
the little restaurant and was even now 
seated at his favourite table by the fire 
with one corner of his white napkin 
tucked between the buttons of his 
waistcoat. 

He comes, I reflected, at a quiet 
time when the last of the tea-drinkers 
has gone and before the early diners 
have begun to arrive. The tables are 
spread with white linen and furnished 
with silver and glass and little pots of 
pepper and mustard and salt. Out- 
side it is dark and windy and the 
driven snowflakes settle on the backs 
of people hurrying westwards, but in 
this kitchen there is light and warmth 
and the sound of Francois singing 
happily to his onions. 

*Wallshorter!” 

I said to myself, “The Admiral has 
been reading the menu and now he is 
calling for Wallshorter.” It isa strange 
and beautiful name and I have only 
once come across it in the newspapers 
and that was many years ago in the 


Wait He Must 


autumn. I was walking along the 
Embankment, reading my evening 
paper, and was surprised to see that a 
man named Wallshorter had been fined 
ten shillings for dancing at midnight 
in Trafalgar Square. I had thought 
until then that my uncle and myself 
were the only living Wallshorters, but 
1 knew that my uncle could never have 
been dancing at midnight in Trafalgar 
Square. 

“Wallshorter! Waiter!” 

I realised that the Admiral wished 
to speak with me. It is probable, I 
mused as I folded a clean napkin over 
my arm, that he wishes to speak of 
soup. He dips his white beard into the 
soup and when he walks in his garden 
the robin hops into his beard and 
eagerly devours what is left there of 
the soup, and would, if he did but dare, 
make his nest there. 

But when I greeted him he spoke 
not of soup but of grilled halibut. “In 
the spring,” I told him, “the silver 
salmon race across the seas and enter 
the estuaries of certain rivers and 
swim strongly up the streams, leaping 
high over the weirs and waterfalls in 


the urgency of their desire for suitable 
spawning-groynds.” 

He spoke of knowing all about that 
and of the urgency of his desire for 
grilled halibut. I said to myself, “He 
is an old man now and he sits by the 
fire alone and dreams of the days when 
he was captain of a fine frigate and 
kept the middle-watch up aloft in the 
crow’s-nest, peering into the darkness 
to starboard and to port, and crying 
from time to time ‘Halibut Ahoy !’” 

When I brought the sole he seemed 
to have lost his desire for it and began 
to speak of ducks and of champagne. 
I told him of my little attic window 
overlooking the Embankment, and of 
how the ducks floated down on the 
ebbing tide with their tails towards 
the sea until they had passed over the 
place where they wished to feed, and 
then climbed into the air on flapping 
wings and flew back again to alight at 
the same spot from which they had 
started. 

He began to tell me of his wish to 
feed, but I was already speaking of the 
champagne process and of the strange 
device of allowing the sediment in the 
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upturned bottles to settle upon the 
corks and of the subsequent freezing 
of the wine in the necks of the bottles 
so that the corks and the sediment can 
safely be withdrawn. 

In the kitchen I began to speak to 
Francois of the Admiral. “1 do not feel 
happy,’ I told him, “at leaving him too 
long alone. I am no longer afraid to 

o back there to that table, for I know 
that I am free now, and that my life is 
full and useful. But there is nothing 
set before him either to eat or to drink, 
and he sits there alone with his hat 
and overcoat hanging on a peg.” 

Francois agreed that I was right in 
resolving to go back and even sug- 
gested that I should take with me an 
underdone steak and some fried 
potato and onion. 

I said to myself, “The prongs of the 
labourer’s fork delve deeply into the 
black earth and the potatoes are 
thrown up and gathered together and 
kept in great clamps of straw. The 
eyes of Francois, the chef, water as his 
keen knife slices the white onions. The 
fat in the pan hisses angrily when the 
food is thrown into it, like a fer-de- 
lance that is ground beneath the 
leather heel of a tea-planter.” 

There is no steak on this plate, I 
reflected as I carried it to the Admiral. 
The potatoes and the onions nestle in 
their twofold dish, and the dark French 
mustard in its earthenware jar, but the 
steak lies still along the hot bars of 
the grill and grows hard and black 
above the charcoal. 

The Admiral questioned me again 
about duck, and spoke of his displeasure 
at seeing onions and potatoes, and of 
the bottle of champagne of which he 
had spoken earlier in the evening. 

His mind still dwells, I mused on my 
way back to the kitchen, on duck and 
champagne. The clock on the mantel 
counts the passing minutes and soon 
the early diners will be coming in and 
hanging their hats and overcoats on 
the pegs and holding out their hands 
to the fire for warmth. They will come 
in twos and threes and the room will be 
filled with their gay chatter. Some will 
speak of soup and sherry and others 
of oysters and the pale wines of Chablis 
that sleep through the long summer. 
“Twill go back,” I said to Francois, “to 
the old Admiral, for he has been silent 
now for a long time and I am afraid 
that if he sits there by the fire much 
longer he will grow lonely and strange 
in his ways.” 

_ [passed through the curtains, debat- 
ing in my mind upon what subject I 
should speak, and a strange sight met 
my eyes. [ thought at first that he 
was eating his hat, but when I was 
closer to the table I saw that it was his 


gloves. Even as I watched he finished 
the one on his plate and then speared 
the other one with his fork and began 
to toast it before the fire. 

He had changed much since the last 
time I had seen him. His white beard 
was littered with little pieces of suéde 
and his napkin had fallen from his 
waistcoat and lay unheeded on the 
floor. One of his eyes, when he looked 
up from the fire, was mild and vacant 
like a halibut’s, and the other was alert 
and questioning like a duck’s. 

I began to speak of gloves and of the 
chamois, Rupicapra tragus, but he 
seemed not to be listening. 

“They are not gloves,” he said. 
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“They are gauntlets to be flung,” and 
when he had finished speaking he took 
the smoking glove from his toasting- 
fork and, almost rudely, struck my 
face with it. 

I said to myself as I walked slowly 
back to the kitchen, “I do not bear 
him any ill-will; neither do I blame 
him at all for toasting his gloves. My 
own life is full and interesting and 
before me there stretch many happy 
and active years. I am going into the 
kitchen now, for no other customers 
have come and by this time Frangois 
will have cooked my mixed grill and 
his own tender steak and onions, and 
will be waiting to begin.” 
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“We won't waste time on Lincoln—he had some delusion 
about not being able to fool all the people.” 
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How I Brought the ‘‘Altmark”’ 


Home 


(Specially written for this paper by Captain Duhl, of the far- 
famed Heavenship, and translated into rude English verse.) 


Th liner Altmark going her quiet way 





With several British passengers on board 
Who greatly liked their cruise—put in to pay 
A visit to some small Norwegian fjord 
(Now I remember Josing was the name). 
We most of us were lounging in the sun 
Playing deck-tennis or some other game, 
Or swapping old sea-yarns. Complaints were none. 


When suddenly the English pirates drew 
Close alongside us. Cutlasses were bared, 

They killed and tortured our good German crew, 
Not even a lovely stewardess was spared. 

The astounded tourists sank upon their knees 
And begged for mercy. But what use to beg ? 

I shouted from the bridge: ‘‘Less violence, please!” 
The only answer was a hard-flung egg. 


Then (for I would not cry: “God Save the King”’) 
They strung me on a yard-arm for a bit 
And peppered me, a poor dumb pendulous thing, 
With poisoned darts which happily did not hit. 
They ate my sausages, they drank my wine, 
On all my stores they wreaked their wanton will 
Whilst loud I sang “‘The Watch upon the Rhine,” 
And totted up the extras on their bill. 


Only I think my strong Teutonic neck 
Saved me that evening, till the drunken sots 
Had looted their compatriots on the deck 
And diced for their possessions and cast lots 
And then sheered off to kill and maim and drown 
New innocent victims, with their black-flagged ship. 
I sailed the Altmark home to Hamburg town 
Alone, unaided. What a terrible trip! 


Tired out, at last I reached my native strand 
And there to greet me stood von Ribbentrop, 
And Goering seized me warmly by the hand. 
I cried, and thought that I should never stop. 
All my dear comrades by the corsairs slain, 
What pleasure have I in this Iron Cross? 
The memory of that night of noise and pain 
Stays with me still—like a stuffed albatross. 
EVoE. 


The Terror Shovel 


NEW phase in the Second World War opened with the 
disclosure in the News of the World of February 18th 
of Britain’s new secret weapon, the Terror Shovel. 

This “giant machine” (to quote from the same source) 
“could shift a heavy tank from its path, crush a fortified 
house and even raze an entire village” ; but up to the present, 
denied the opportunity of these exercises, it has been 
employed in the construction of tank-traps, a task of which 
its huge steam shovel makes light work. 
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Views of some prominent military authorities on Britain's 
new weapon are:— 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘Good luck to it! the 
sooner the Nazis and their associates are shovelled up and 
disposed of, the sooner will the real peace-loving peoples of 
Germany and Russia emerge to take their rightful place as 
equal partners in the comity of nations. The Government 
should send a thousand ‘Terror Shovels’ to Finland 
immediately.” 

Captain Liddell Hart. “It is difficult, without having 
seen the new weapon under the test of active service con. 
ditions, to assess its precise value in offence and defence, 
but clearly it is destined to be of considerable tactical 
importance, especially in mopping-up operations. I do not 
believe, however, that the final decision of the struggle will 
rest upon shovels, steam-driven or otherwise.” 

A Retired Field-Marshal. “There is nothing new in the 
use of powerful steam-operated scoops in the field. The 
Italians tried a ‘Terror Shovel,’ at my suggestion, on the 
Piave Front during the last war, but it was not a success, 
The shovel-part was too big, with the result that the 
machine, after digging a hole, invariably fell into it. I hope 
the same mistake will not be made by our own Staff.” 


Denmark Furious 


Foreign comment on the new British weapon, in countries 
of pronounced anti-Nazi sympathies, is almost entirely 
adverse. ‘If the ‘Terror Shovel’ leads to the introduction 
of German counter-measures, such as the use of the ‘Horror 
Drugget’ (a carpet studded with nails which can be dropped 
on gun-emplacements, hospitals, etc.), and damage is 
thereby done to Scandinavian interests or property, 
Britain will be held responsible,” observes the Copenhagen 
Blutter. Much the same tone is taken by the Oslo Blitter and 
the Stockholm Blotta, the latter paper going so far as to 
suggest calling a meeting of the League of Nations to 
outlaw the shovel. 


American Sympathy 


The rising tide of indignation against everything done so 
far by Great Britain in her struggle against Nazi tyranny 
culminated this morning in a bitter attack on the shovel in 
the Milwaukee Journal. ‘“‘Ostensibly a harmless steam 
scoop for the removal of block-houses, railway-stations and 
other war-debris, this monster engine is, in fact, designed 
for one purpose only, to drag the United States into the war. 
American mothers, will you condemn your sons to THIS!” 
Arrows an inch thick indicate on the opposite page a photo- 
graph of an old Mark I Terror Shovel. These attacks do 
not, however, indicate any change in American sentiment, 
which remains wholly pro-Allies. 


Nazi Claims 


German uneasiness at this new proof of Britain’s deter- 
mination to leave no stone unturned in her bid for victory 
is reflected in an article in this week’s Gefliigeleber which 
affects an elaborate unconcern. ‘‘Let Churchill and his 
snake-like satellites,” says the writer, ‘‘be assurred that this 
treacherous and unheard-of bestiality will recoil upon their 
own heads. [Another Nazi lie. There is no recoil mechanism 
in the Shovel.] The day is close at hand when the Fuehrer 
will give the order to bury London and its so-called populace 
for ever beneath six feet of good German dripping.” (A 
reference, presumably, to the threatened Death-Fat 
Projectors, said to be capable of hurling ten tons of liquid 
fat a minute across the North Sea.) 

The writer adds that anti-Terror-Shovel guns are already 
in large-scale production in the Reich. H. F. £. 
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NEUTRALITY 


“You don’t think the Germans will be angry with me for being saved?” 
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“I got twelve anonymous insulting letters this 


; HAT is the big thing for you 
to remember, common citizen ? 
My courage, my cheerfulness, 


my punctuality, or something, will carry 
me through. 
Not punctuality. ‘‘ Resolution.” 
Oh, yes. 
What else should you remember ? 
My gas-mask. 
N 


No. 

Not ? What, is gas off again ? 

There is no ground whatever for 
relaxing the precautionary measures 
concerted by the Government against 
the danger of hostile attack from the 
air, in which event the use of poisonous 
gas is a possibility not to be ignored. 

All right. I'll wear the darned thing 
again. 

Continuous use is not now recom- 
mended in view of the danger of 
damage or deterioration. 

Then what the ? 

But we were speaking of cheerfulness. 





Refresher Courses 


General Conduct 


Oh, yes. Well, that’s simple enough. 

Is it? 

Why, yes. One just goes about whistling 
merrily. 

Quite sure? 

Here, you’re not going to muddle me 
again ! 

While maintaining cheerfulness on 
the one hand, you should avoid com- 
placency on the other. The struggle 
before us will be severe; and you must 
reject wishful thinking. 

Why ? 

Because 

I mean, 
cheerfulness ? 

Cheerfulness 

Isn’t cheerfulness pretending you 
think that all is well when you jolly well 
know it isn’t ? 

Are you conducting this examina- 
tion, or am [? 

Well, isn’t that the same as “ wishful 
thinking ”? 





how would you 


define 
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morning.” 
Not exactly. You spoke of 
whistling 
Yes. Well, do I whistle, or not ? 


Yes—and no. 

Oh, dear! There seems to be a catch 
in everything. 

Much attention has been given to 
this; and the conclusion 

This is official ? 

Yes. You should from time to time 
break into a cheerful whistle, with a 
smile, too, if you wish 

Have you ever tried whistling and 
smiling at the same time ? 

No impertinence, please 

It can’t be done. 

Very well, then. 











Cancel the smile. 


It is by no means essential. 

Right. Negative smile. 

Your whistle will infect others with 
your cheerfulness. 

Have you heard me whistle ? 

But, if prolonged unduly, it may 
lead to complacency. 
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My experience is quite the opp 

Quiet. And, therefore, after a few 
bars, you should break off and assume 
a slightly sterner expression. This will 
indicate that you recognise the grim 
character of the struggle that lies 
before us; and will remind others of 
the responsibilities we all 

D’you mean I finish up as gloomy as 
before? Why whistle, then ? 

No. That point, too, has been very 
carefully considered. 

And what’s the dividend ? 

In order to show your determination 
to fight to the end, continue the tune 
ina resolute hum. 

I see. 

What else have you to remember ? 








My ration-card. 

No. 

I know. Spend to defend the right to 
be tight. 


Not spend! Lend. 

I knew it rhymed with “end.” 

And not “tight.” Free. 

Well, they shouldn’t start a verse if 
they can’t finish it. 

Whom have you not got a quarrel 
with ? 

The enemy. 

Good. And what emotions should 
you avoid in this war? 

What a silly question! 

There must be no hatred. 

But I thought it was a war against 
wickedness ? 

True. But—— 

If I am not to hate wickedness, what 
may I hate ? 

The question does not arise. 

But it does. I raised tt. 

You may hate wickedness but not 
the wicked man. 

Well, suppose I catch him bayoneting 
ababy? May I slosh him ? 

You may slosh him if necessary. 
But not in the wrong spirit. 

I may slosh him affectionately ? 

Yes. And without humiliating him. 

But Iam out, am I not, to inflict upon 
him a decisive military defeat ? 

Certainly. 

Well, will you tell me how I am to do 
that in a polite, respectful manner ? 

Where is your respirator ? 

I haven’t the faintest notion. 

How much have you saved since the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s appeal ? 

Don’t be ridiculous ! How much has 
he saved ? 

What vice, or indulgence, have you 
given up? 

Books. 

What ? 

And concerts. 

Concerts ? 

Yes. And going to the play. And my 
subscription to the Repertory Theatre. 
And the “Art Weekly.” 
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Why have you done this? 

Because I like books, and music, and 
pictures—and pathetic little weeklies 
that nobody else buys. And I thought I 
had to give up what I liked. 

But this is very serious. Do you 
realise that this is a struggle to preserve 
not only the liberties, but the culture 
established by centuries of Christian 
civilisation ? 

O.K. 

Do not say O.K. If you stop spend- 
ing on books, concerts, theatres and 
such things these activities must come 
to an end, there will be unemployment, 


and culture must suffer, perhaps 
perish. 

Well, he should have thought of that 
before. 

Who? Before what ? 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Before he started this absurd saving 
stunt. 

He never intended, I am sure, that 
you should do anything to the detri- 
ment of good books or music. 

Then he ought to have said so. 

He intended, no doubt, that you 
should save by curtailing your fleshly 
indulgences, such as alcohol and 
nicotine. 

Quite sure ? What about the taxes on 
"em ? 

Sir Samuel Hoare 

Anyhow, he never said so. 

Sir Samuel Hoare 

And anyhow, I’m a teetotaller. 

I beg your pardon? 

I’m a teetotaller, and a non-smoker. 
At least, I am for the purposes of this 
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examination. I’m the Abstemious Man 
If I economise, I can only economise on 
intellectual activities—books, music, and 
all that. So now what ? 

But have we not agreed that you 
should do what you can to keep such 
activities going ? : 

Yes. But if I do that I don’t save 
anything. 

Did not Sir Samuel Hoare say some- 
thing about a reasonable control of 
expenditure ? 

Very likely. But what does that mean ? 

That you must use your discretion 
and carefully select the objects of your 
expenditure on the one hand and your 
economies on the other. 

But, you blithering ass, that gets me 
no further. I ought to have a lead. 

What sort of a lead ? 

The Government ought to lay down 
that it’s a good thing to spend money on 
books, but not on bicycles or bananas—or 
vice versa, and all that. 

But perhaps 

They ought to tell us what they mean. 

But perhaps they don’t know. 

What a bizarre suggestion ! 

It is all very difficult. 

Why don’t they put a tax on every- 
thing? Then everyone would pay, 
whatever they saved on. 

But 

As it is, the Alcoholic Man can’t save 
and the Abstemious Man doesn’t pay. 

Perhaps, after all, you had better 
take to whisky and be sure of paying 
through the nose ? 

There is something in what you say. 

A. P. 











minutes early with the black-out again, Fussy!” 





At the Pictures 





THREE Bic NaMeEs 

Tuart it should fall to my lot to deal 
in the same article with three such 
celebrated phenomena as GaARBO, 
Dretricn and The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame ought, I suppose, to be signifi- 
cant of something; but I can’t think 
what. 

Both the ladies, happily, are in 
pictures worth seeing. You can hardly 
fail to be aware by now that GaRBo’s 
is called Ninotchka and is directed by 
Ernst LupitscH. She appears—in 
Paris, naturally, and in LvBitscn’s pre- 
war Paris, where all 
the women are charm- 
ing, the sun shines, all 
the jokes are naughty 
and every man is some- 
body else’s husband— 
as a gloomy and polit- 
ically-minded*s young 
woman from Russia, 
sent to keep an eye on 
three Soviet delegates 
who have succumbed 
to the lure of capital- 
istic luxuries. In the 
end, of course, under 
the influence of Leon 
(MELVYN DovGLas), a 
Count of some kind 
whose full name I didn’t 
catch, she succumbs 
herself to the laughter, 
the pretty dresses and 
the champagne. 

It is pleasant to greet 
Miss GaRBO as a com- 
edienne: she is excel- 


lent. It is also pleasant Kopaleki 

Sep ; Buljanoff 
to have some unin- ven 
hibited laughs at 
Russia without won- 


dering whether one is being unfair. Not 
that this has anything to do with the 
film—but does anyone at the moment 
worry about being unfair to Russia / 
The great Lusrtscu has his faults, of 
course: occasionally one seems to hear 
a snigger instead of a chuckle, and the 
satire is sometimes too simple and 
obvious. But there is enough of his 
best in Ninotchka to make it brilliantly 
entertaining even without GaRBo, and 
the combination is irresistible. 1 
recommend it. (I seem to be fated 
always to recommend things you would 
go to see anyway.) Particularly well 
done are the three simple good-hearted 
fellows (illustrated herewith) who have 
to admit that, reprehensible as all this 
fine living may be, they like it. The 
happy ending depends on a bit of jug- 
gling with probability—but then so 


Ninotchka 
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does the whole story, and it is all most 
enjoyable at the time. 


In its way too the DreTrRIcH picture 
is very good. Basically, Destry Rides 
Again (Director: JoE PASTERNAK) is 
a “Western” such as might have been 
made competently enough at any time 
since the beginning of films. The 
villainous saloon-keeper kills the Sheriff 
and has the town drunk appointed in 
his place; the town drunk, sobered by 
responsibility, sends for Jom, son of 
his old friend the great Destry, to help 
him; Jom, in spite of refusing to carry 
a gun, cleans up the town by sheer 
force of personality. So simple it is, 


and so simply it might go—if it were 








YES-COMRADES 


. GreTaA GARBO 
ALEXANDER GRANACH 
FeLtix BrEessart 

. Sig RuMANN 


not that MARLENE Di£TRICH is there, 
back in her old Blue Angel form as 
Frenchy, the saloon entertainer. This 
of course alters the whole balance of 
the story, quite apart from the fact 
that she sings two or three times and 
has that famous rough-house with UNA 
MERKEL (which is not, after all, much 
tougher than the fight in The Women). 
There is nothing at all subtle or pro- 
found about her performance, but she 
seems to enjoy it, and I know I did. 
The whole picture is enjoyable. JAMES 
STEWART is excellent as Tom Destry: 
it isn’t so hard as it might be to believe 
that such a man could have cleaned 
up the town and settled the hash of 
the villain (Br1AN DoNLEvy) without 
the usual preliminary of filling people 
full of lead. There are crowds of good 
small-part people, including CHARLES 
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WINNINGER as the unexpected Sheriff. 
Miscua AUER as the sort of would-be 
cowboy that you can imagine he would 
make, ALLEN JENKINS and WarRegy 
HyMer as subsidiary semi-comic vill. 
ains, and SAMUEL S. HINDS as a 
crooked judge. I recommend this too, 


The old Hunchback, though—wow! 
Forgive this undignified approach; | 
merely wish to imply that the notion of 
going to The Hunchback of Notre Dame 
(Director: WiLu1AM DIETERLE) for 
entertainment, and enjoying it, seems 
to me strange. Honour the make-up 
men for the fearsome disguise of Mr. 
LavucutTon, if you like; appraise it, 
marvel at it, estimate its weight . . . 
but isit art? It seems 
to me that to make a 
man’s right eye look asif 
it had naturally grown 
beneath his cheek-bone 
is considerably less like 
art than producing 
with the unaided voice 
a staggeringly accurate 
imitation of a train. 
whistle. It is irrelevant 
of course to mention 
this, when the whole 
point of the old Hunch- 
back is to interlard 
scenes of brutality with 
enough near-history and 
broad acting effects to 
give people an excuse 
for saying it was good. 
If they want to. I say 
it was dreary stuff and | 
would pay not to have 
to sit through it again. 


J.WDowD 


(Ninotchka 


On Your Toes ( Direc- 
tor: Ray ENRIGHT) is 
amusing enough. | have 
seen ALAN HALE as 
most things, but never 
before as one of those Russian impre- 
sarios who live in hotels without paying 
a bill. I don’t know that he seems 
particularly Russian, but he is quite 
funny, and so are several other people. 
On Your Toes was originally a musical 
comedy, and there is still plenty of 
music, for the star is ZortNA, the ballet 
dancer, and very attractively she per- 
forms; but the main object of the piece 
is laughter. Eppre ALBERT, another 
dancer somewhat lower in brow, FRANK 
McHvueu, JAMES GLEASON and LEONID 
KINSKEY (whom you have often see! 
without remembering his name) help 
to produce it. R. M. 








“A leading spinner of coarse yarns told 
the News Chronicle . . .”—-News Chronicle. 


Never mind what. 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF BRITAIN 


XXVII.—WAITING FOR THE 9.15 
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“Could you tell me when the sales of Army Surplus 
Stores will be starting again?” 


Behind the Lines 


XXIII.—Old Soldier 


N Britain’s last War to end Peace 
i] I weighed up my country’s position 
And, knowing the cousin of somebody’s niece, 
I applied for (and got) a commission. 


I sported a star on my sleeve, 
And then, when the weather was colder, 
I added another (with Kitchener’s leave) 
And the two were stitched on to my shoulder. 


Myself and platoon were as one: 

There’s much I could rightfully say on its 
Response when I gave it the order to “shun” 

And mark time and form fours and fix bayonets. 


My voice was the sergeant’s delight, 
Each man in the company heard it 

When forming platoon “‘at the halt on the right” 
(Or the left, if the Captain preferred it). 


And once, when the Captain was ill 
From an absence of rum in the trifle, 

I gave the whole company company-drill 
Without losing a man or a rifle. 
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And, manfully keeping my head 
When all the battalion paraded, 

I heard what the other three subalterns said, 
And I gave the same order as they did. 


So, when in the Officer’s Mess 
The waiter said ‘Cream with your coffee, Sir?” 
Whatever I looked like I’m bound to confess 
That I felt I was really an officer. 


BS % oe % Be * 


I thought, when they started this war 
And asked for recruits from the many fit, 
I’d rub up the knowledge I’d mastered before 
And I’d give King and Country the benefit. 


The younger and fitter would fight, 
And I, being older, go slow on 

The practical side of the thing, but indite 
A few notes upon marching and so on. 


Alas for my knowledge! Alas 
For notes upon “dressing” and “easies”! . . . 
I'll leave you to guess what a snake in the grass 
A battalion which marches in threes is. 


The war had produced a new type— 
It seems I am quite out of touch with it; 

And though it may still be correct to slope “hipe,” 
Yet I doubt if a man can do much with it. 


Are privates still given C.B.? 
Or pardoned on saying they’re sorry ? 
Field-officers booted (and spurred) to the knee— 
Do they ride on a horse—or a lorry ? 


1 find I’m no soldier at all, 
I’ve met, so to put it, my Munich. 

Do we still clean our buttons? I cannot recall 
If we’ve. buttons to clean on our tunic. 


So now, when they talk about war, 
I sit by myself like a dumb thing 
And say, when they ask ‘‘What were you in before ?” 
“T was making munitions or something.” 
A. A. M. 
° ° 


Chivalry of Uncle Egbert 


EVER—or anyhow not for weeks and weeks—will 
N one forget hearing Aunt Emma speak. 

Not, naturally, speak in the ordinary way—which 
she does day in and day out—but utter. One had expected 
perhaps to hear something connected with the state of 
Europe, about which Aunt Emma’s views are well-defined, 
or concerning the ultimate fate of Adolf Hitler—and here 
Aunt Emma has frequently observed that if anything could 
reconcile her to a belief in the theory of reincarnation it 
would be the thought of Charlotte Corday—but what she 
actually said, out of the blue, or black-out, was: ‘‘The 
days of chivalry are not yet dead.” 

Charles, who could scarcely have been giving his whole 
mind to the conversation, said there were far too many o! 
these semi-historical films, anyway. 

Laura said that, if Aunt Emma didn’t mind, we ought to 
make a note of that one for the next time we played 
““Bromides,” and that she’d thought of a frightfully good 
one herself just the other day, only she’d forgotten it again. 
But it wasn’t as good as Aunt Emma’s. 
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For one’s own part one strove to cloak extreme astonish- 
ment with intelligent interest by inquiring what it was 
exactly that Aunt Emma meant. 

“T mean your Uncle Egbert, dear,” replied Aunt Emma. 
Extreme astonishment definitely at this stage got the 
better of intelligent interest, and practically struck one 
dumb. 

“Tf I have told your Uncle Egbert once,” said Aunt 
Emma, ‘‘I have told him five hundred and fifty times that 
it’s unsafe in these days to pick up perfect strangers and 

ive them a lift in the car.” 

“Has the steering gone wrong again? Or is it only the 
clutch? Because if it’s only the clutch,” Laura said kindly, 
“old Pike’s son at the garage told me himself that it might 
easily hold together for another month, or longer.” 

Aunt Emma said that the car, though not in its first 
youth, was a good make of car, which made all the difference, 
and that it was an economy in the end to get the best. 

And one would willingly have taken a small bet that 
Laura mentally added this immediately to her repertoire of 
contributions to the game of “ Bromides.” 

“Just the other day,” said Aunt Emma in rather an 
emotional kind of voice, “when Uncle Egbert was going 
straight to Porchwinkle Magna to fetch the fish and leave 
a parcel at the cleaners, he was stopped by a woman carry- 
ing a large basket on the very loneliest part of the moor.” 

“Are you sure you ought to tell us the rest, Aunt Emma?” 
asked Laura. 

Aunt Emma, perhaps fortunately, paid no heed to her 
whatever. 

“The curious thing is that he was struck at the time by 
the fact that she was extraordinarily tall.” 

“Why was it curious?” asked Charles. “Surely one 
would be struck by that kind of thing at the time and not 
at some quite different time?” 

“T can only tell you, Charles, what Egbert told me. I 
was not present when it all happened, and if I had been, it 
wouldn’t have happened.” 

(Laura distinctly exclaimed: “Oh, dear! ”) 

“Your Uncle Egbert offered her a lift—deliberately—to 
Ham St. Barnaby, where she said she wished to go.” 

Aunt Emma paused so long that Laura, unfortunately, 
had ample time in which to murmur that there would have 
been little object in taking the woman to Ham St. Barnaby 
unless she had said she wanted to go there. 

“Suddenly,” said Aunt Emma dramatically, ‘‘suddenly— 
let me have my knitting wool, dear, it’s under The Times— 
he realised that the parcel for the cleaners, which should 
have been on the floor—though out of the way of the gears 
—was not there. He looked at the tall woman.” 

“One of these days,” said Charles, ‘‘Uncle Egbert will 
look away from the road once too often. It’s the surest 
way to have a smash.” , 

“Did he look in the tall woman’s basket ?” asked Laura, 
more sympathetically. 

Aunt Emma replied that that had not been necessary. 
Her warnings had come back—she seemed to think—to the 
mind of Uncle Egbert in a rush, and he had realised, either 
in the same rush or in the last half of it, that the tall woman 
was almost certainly a gangster disguised—and not even, 
as Charles added, very well disguised. 

“Quite quietly,” pursued Aunt Emma, “he reached for 
the spanner.” 

“TI bet he didn’t find it,” Charles said. ‘What happens 
to those tools, heaven only knows—but they’re never in 
their proper place.” 

“He found the jack,” said Aunt Emma, “and it was 
enough. He simply raised it in one hand, stopped the car, 
and said: ‘Give me the parcel you’ve got in that basket 
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and get out.’ (My glasses, dear, if you don’t mind—behind 
the clock, I think). Exactly like that.” 

“And did she?” 

“She—or more probably he—did,” Aunt Emma replied 
gravely. “And your Uncle Egbert drove straight on to the 
cleaners and straight home again.” 

One asked what about the fish. 

Aunt Emma said that nothing but cod was to be had, if 
one could call that fish, but that she was fully prepared to 
do her part in winning the war without complaint. 

“And did Uncle Egbert tell you about the gangster as 
soon as he got back?” 

“No,” replied Aunt Emma, in a very frank and straight- 
forward manner—‘‘no, he did not. The cleaners rang up to 
ask what I wanted done with some unbound copies of the 
Boy’s Own Paper for 1905, two pairs of sand-shoes, a packet 
of scrubbing-soap, a broken bicycle-lamp and a large tin of 
cheese-biscuits. But I had, as it happened, already realised 
that I had completely forgotten to give your Uncle Egbert 
any parcel for the cleaners at all.” E. M. D. 





In Memoriant 


It is with very deep regret that we record the 
death on Tuesday, February 20th, of Miss Marion 
Jean Lyon (Mrs. Raven-Hill), who as Advertisement 
Manager of Punch for over seventeen years was 
justly esteemed and admired for the energy and 
efficiency of her work, and the unfailing tact and 
charm she brought to her duties. Her loss is felt 
by all who knew her and our sincerest sympathy 
goes out to Mr. Leonard Raven-Hill, so long one 
of the principal cartoonists of the paper. 
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“ There’s not much point in this, Blenkinsop, is there?” 
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“ Father, would not the best way to conduct the war be to let the editors of the newspapers take 


charge of it?” 


Slingsby and the Next War 


“ 





HE next war,” said Slingsby, “will 
haven’t you got any Irish whiskey ?” 
“T’m afraid not,” I said. “Only Scotch.” 
“Not worth drinking,” growled Slingsby, pouring himself 
out a generous beaker. “‘The next war will be very different 
from this one.” 

“How do you mean?” I asked. 

“Don’t interrupt,” said Slingsby. ‘‘The next war will be 
a highly intellectual affair. In the old-fashioned type of war 
intellect played an important but a very restricted part. 
It was simply a case of one general pitting his brain against 
the brain of another general.” 

“What about the admirals?” I made bold to ask, out 
of loyalty to my Great-Uncle Roderick, whose valuable 
telescope I still possess. 

“Don’t quibble,” said Slingsby brusquely. ‘‘War, as I 
say, was formerly a duel between the minds of two handfuls 
of commanders. Each handful, naturally, was continually 
trying to find out what the other handful was thinking. It 
was of the first importance.” 

“Clausewitz says ” I timidly began. 

“Oh, I’m sick of refugees,” said Slingsby. “I wish you 
wouldn’t interrupt.” He took a swig at his drink and went 


Here, I say, 





II 


on: “Even in this war you can see how tremendously this 
business of finding out what the other side is thinking has 
expanded. One side is no longer interested only in reading 
the minds of the enemy’s General Staff or of his Cabinet. 
(In our own case, indeed, an accurate day-to-day summary 
of Hitler’s thoughts would scarcely be of more than academic 
value, seeing the state he’s in.) No; we are working 
already on a much vaster canvas, and so no doubt are the 
Germans.” 

“Have another drink ?” 

“T will,” said Slingsby, sloshing out the fire-water. “The 
ground,” he continued, “‘has only been scratched so far; yet 
look at the trouble which is even now being taken to find 
out not what a few enemy commanders are thinking but 
what everybody is thinking all over the world.” 

“Chatham House?” I suggested. 

“A mere cog,” snorted Slingsby, ‘in a vast machine. 
They summarise the foreign Press, I believe. So do the 
newspaper correspondents, when the foreign Press has 
anything interesting to say. So do our Embassies and 
Legations. But all these well-intentioned activities are 
minuscule compared with the labours of the B.B.C. 
Monitors.” 
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“T thought they had prefects at the B.B.C.,” I said. 

“Silence, dolt,” cried Slingsby, “and pay attention! 
Every day, with a view to finding out what people are 
thinking, the B.B.C. Monitoring Service, employing a staff 
of four hundred and forty and working twenty-four hours 
in twenty-four, listens-in to, and records verbatim, broad- 
casts from twenty-six foreign countries. It has been stated 
publicly that the daily wordage recorded, before it has been 
analysed and condensed, is five hundred thousand.” 

“That’s rather a lot, isn’t it?’’ I said. 

“Tt is the equivalent in volume of six novels by Sir Hugh 
Walpole,” replied Slingsby solemnly. “As to readability, 
I lack the evidence on which to base a comparison.” 

“But what,” I asked, “has all this got to do with the 
next war?” 

“Patience!” said Slingsby sharply. “I have told you 
enough to give you some idea of the talent and treasure 
which is being lavished, as part of our war effort, on finding 
out what foreigners are thinking. A similar, though still 
rudimentary, tendency is observable on the Home Front.” 

“Mass Observation?” I ventured. 

“As you say, Mass Observation. ‘T'wenty-two per cent. of 
the women over forty complained of their feet. Ice-cream- 
vendors reported a bad month in January. Two boys, aged 
nine and ten respectively, were questioned about race- 
prejudice ; one stated that he did not bet, the other ran away 
screaming.’ I quote from memory,” said Slingsby. 

“Then isn’t there a Dr. Gallup——” I began. 

“Pink Polls for Pale People,” said Slingsby. “A similar 
racket. ‘Which does Britain need most—Daylight Saving or 
a National Theatre ? Forty-two per cent. answered “ Yes, if 
Italy remains neutral.”’’ . . . But of course all that side of 
itis only in its infancy. We shall not see the whole business 
developed to its logical conclusion before the next war.” 

“What is its logical conclusion?” I asked. 

“Nothing less, ultimately,” said Slingsby, “than the 
painless extinction of original thought. But that, unhappily, 
is still a long way off. What I am interested in is the more 
immediate problem of getting a good job in the next war; 
and I can think of nothing nicer than a key position in the 
Department which will co-ordinate all our information 
about what everyone is thinking.” 

“But surely it won’t be a Department of any real import- 
ance?” I said. 

Slingsby gave his high cackling laugh. ‘‘ Real,” he said, 
“is in such contexts a relative term. I have no doubt at 
all that the Ministry of whatever it is eventually called will 
stand high in the public esteem. Think of all that we shall 
have todo! What has been done so far represents little more 
than the bare recognition of the vital importance of finding 
out what everybody is thinking. Chatham House, the 
Monitors—faugh! Summarise the foreign Press, listen to 
broadcasts, and what do you learn? You learn only what 
everyone is being told to think.” 

“The Censorship must find out a good deal,” I suggested. 

“Only from those who take the trouble to write letters,” 
said Slingsby, “which many of us don’t. As for Mass 
Observation or anything on those lines, you can do very 
little with observers’ reports unless you know something 
about the observers themselves—how do they feel about 
the questions they ask, and so on. Their private opinions 
must affect their manner, and their manner affects the 
answers they get. You must have observers observing the 
observers.” 

“But if you go on like that,” I objected, ‘“‘there’s no end 
to it. You’ll finish up with all the intelligent people in the 
world analysing the opinions of fools.” 

“Exactly!” cried Slingsby. ‘‘That’s just what you will 
finish up with. Even in this war half the intelligent people 
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I know are already engaged on just such a task. In the next 
war they'll all be doing it. It will become a desirable career 
in peace-time too. I think it’s perfectly splendid! ” 

“Splendid? But surely——” 

Slingsby cut me short with a gesture. ‘‘My poor zany,” 
he said, “it is our only hope. Of what is civilisation in its 
present state the product?” 

“Love,” I answered simply, “makes the world go round.” 

“Modern civilisation,” went on Slingsby, after wincing 
slightly, “is the product of original thought. Original 
thought is the product of thinking for ourselves. Only a 
limited percentage of the human race is capable of doing 
this. Very well. Get hold of that percentage. Round up the 
best brains. Set them not to thinking for themselves but 
to establishing as accurately as possible, day in and day out, 
what everybody else is thinking and why, and you will 
keep them out of mischief.” 

“But Progress, the March of Science 7 

“—_will be arrested. Mankind will survive. And I,” said 
Slingsby, “shall co-ordinate the whole thing.” He rose to go. 

“Well, I’m glad if you’re glad,” I said. “‘Have another 





* drink ?” 


Slingsby charged his glass and drained it at a gulp. 
“About the next war,” I asked as he moved towards the 
door—“TI suppose you haven’t any idea who we shall be 
fighting ?”’ 
“A lot of foreigners,” said Slingsby, and vanished. 
P.F 
° ° 


TO HELP FINLAND 


HERE is an easy and pleasant way to help Finland. At 
the New Burlington Galleries, New Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, there is an Exhibition and Sale of Water- 
colours and Drawings. The pictures are priced from 
£2 2s. to £12 12s., and the money from sales and all 
profits from the one-shilling entrance fee will go to the 
Finnish Red Cross. The Exhibition will be open between 
10.30 a.m. and 5 p.m. from February 28th to March 8th, and 
Mr. Punch (who is represented on the walls) strongly 
recommends a visit. 





“ Haig darling, isn’t little Gortie a perfect pet!” 
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“ There’s been no formal declaration of war, but almost everyone knows that the local gas 
and electrical companies have been at loggerheads for months.” 


Gangaran 


{“An Indian ascetic named Gangaran has for the last two years been hanging by his toes from a branch of a 


Day and night parade the sky, 
Flowers bud and flowers die, 
With the seasons wheel in rank the 

heavenly host; 
Every month there comes the 
moon, 
Every year the loud monsoon, 
Gangaran’s still hanging sentry at his 
post. 


Tell me, Ganga, tell me now, 
Pendent on your forest bough, 
What first put the bright idea in your 
head - 

Of this stance, if not abnormal, 
Well, at any rate informal, 
When you might have walked about 

like me instead ? 


On the stoniest Indian road 
Going barefoot is the mode, 
So ‘twas not to save your shoes you 
quit the ground; 

No, I’m sure it wasn’t thrift, 
But perhaps you had a gift, 
Like the Juggler in the story, and felt 

bound 


tree in Rajputana.”—Evening News.] 


To do the best you could 
In your solitary wood, 
Having heard (from Mr. Gandhi?) | 
expect, 
Of Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
Who could upside-downish jaw 
But otherwise kept perfectly erect. 


Or perhaps in dumb despair 
Of the nonsense everywhere, 
Did you think the world was selling 
you a pup? 
And, since life was upside-down, 
If you stood upon your crown 
You might see it rather more the right 
side up ? 


Each has talents, each has tastes, 
And the man is wrong who wastes 
Any little aptitude he may be given; 
And yours, we must suppose 
Is, suspended by your toes, 
To keep your twin soles gazing up at 
heaven. 


But even you must eat. 
How do you perform the feat? 
(I can see each mouthful dropping 
with a thud.) 


Not so easy, and I’m thinking 
*Twould be still less easy drinking; 
And what is the circulation of your 
blood ? 


Though your toes look bronzed 
and well 
Yet your head must ache like 
4 
You stand it, but I don’t know how 
you can. 
Cold feet for two whole years, 
And what singing in the ears!— 
You’re a better man than I an, 
Gangaran! 





PS. 

Well, your life is yours to live 

Brother Gangaran, forgive— 
After all, it isn’t really my affair: 

But it does occur to me 

As I look across the sea, 

I can think of two or three 

Who most suitably could be 

Asked to hang upon a tree— 
And it wouldn’t matter which way up 

they were! 
J.C.S. 
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THE SWEEPERS OF THE SEA 


Mr. Puncu. 
TRAWLER SKIPPER. “THAT’S 
OF US DOING IT.” 


WHY 


“RISKY WORK, ISN’T IT?” 


THERE’S A HUNDRED THOUSAND 


1916 and 1940 


Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


OU are asked to think of the Navy at sea, the men 
in the trenches, the men flying, minesweepers, search- 
lights posts, anti-aircraft stations. All are in exposed, 
cold, wet situations. They need Balaclava helmets, stock- 
ings, gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats for the winter. 


Mr. Punch has already distributed large quantities of 
materials of all kinds, but there is a great deal more to be 
done. Cold weather has arrived and the need for woollen 
articles is very urgent. Every penny subscribed will be 


used for the comfort of the men serving, or Hospital 
patients, and no expenses whatever will be deducted. 
Though we know well that these are days of privation and 
self-denial for all, we yet ask you, those who can, to send 
us donations, large or small, according to your means; for 
experience in the last war has proved a hundred times over 
how urgent is the call and how invaluable is the assistance 
that can be rendered. Will you please address all contti- 
butions and inquiries to: Punch Hospital Comforts Fund, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Synopsis of the Week 
Tuesday, February 20th.—Lords: Rural 
Housing discussed. 
Commons: Debate on Pensions Bill 
Wednesday, February 21st.—Lords: 24- 
Hour System discussed. 
Commons: Pensions Bill 
Second Reading. 
Thursday, February 22nd.—Commons : 
Debates on Conscientious Objection, 
Refugees and Agriculture. 


given 


Tuesday, February 20th.—In some 
counties there is still a grave shortage 
of proper cottages for farm-workers, 

artly because of dilapidations and 
partly because any cottage with a nice 
fae is nowadays in danger of being 
snapped up by tired townsmen. The 
Duke of DEVONSHIRE promised that as 
much as possible would be done both in 
building and repairs. The two obstacles 
are lack of timber and money. 

The Commons were glad to see Mr. 


| Eprn safely back again and to hear 


from him of the magnificent spirit and 
condition of the Empire troops 
stationed in the Middle East. 

Mr. STANLEY, whom the British 
Army trusts to be an honest beer- 
drinker, scored neatly off Lady Astor 
after Mr. E. J. WiLtiams had alleged 
that in a certain Welsh camp it was the 
habit to swap official bread for drinks 
at the local. Lady Astor suggesting 
that a woman should be appointed to 





A CHAMPION OF THE MAIDEN 
AUNTS 


(After the “ Queen of the Amazons” in the 
Naples Museum) 


Miss Horssrucn 


preside over the swill, Mr. STanLEY 
reminded her gently that what they 
wished to prevent were illicit pur- 
chases of drink. No more teetotal than 
any other reasonable body, the House 
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NEW UMBRELLA ” 


Uncle Malcolm calling to the West Indian 
piccaninnies. 


was delighted at this sally; and soon 
afterwards Lady Astor herself scored a 
laugh with a story of conscientious 
objectors in the last war who refused to 
milk cows on Sundays. 

Although we have now been at war 
for nearly six months there is still 
serious unemployment in the northern 
coal-fields, and while the Opposition 
were understandably indignant about 
this, they also pressed for an explana- 
tion of the acute coal shortage of the 
last few weeks. Mr. Lioyp replied that 
transport difficulties had been the 
reason for both limitation and unequal 
distribution, and that Captain Wa t- 
LACE would make a statement to- 
morrow. Mr. ATTLEE asked the P.M. 
to go into the matter personally, as it 
was serious, and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
promised he would. 

At the end of Questions he made a 
statement about the Altmark incident, 
which he called “an admirably con- 
ducted operation.” “I find it difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the Nor- 
wegian authorities have displayed 
complete indifference as to the use 
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which might be made of their territorial 
waters by the German fleet.” 

Mr. Matcotm MacDona cp then an- 
nounced that although the Govern- 
ment had decided not to publish the 
full report of the Royal Commission on 
the West Indies, they intended to 
carry out its main recommendations as 
early as possible. These included a 
grant of £1,000,000 a year for social 
services. At the same time it had been 
decided to increase the Colonial De- 
velopment Fund from £1,000,000 a 
year to £5,000,000. The Royal Com- 
mission’s recommendations are being 
published to-day, and also a White 
Paper giving the Government’s reac- 
tions to them and its revised views on 
the Colonies in general. 

The Second Reading debate on the 
Pensions Bill showed the Opposition 
glad that the principle had been recog- 
nised of earlier pensions for women, 
but firmly against the Bill, for three 
reasons: They wanted a flat increase 
for all old age pensioners; they hated 
the idea of a household means test ; and 
they objected further to this being ap- 
plied by the Unemployment Assistance 
Board, a body partly outside the control 
of Parliament. Mr. Gzorae HAL put 
these points moderately and well, after 
Mr. ELxioT had introduced the Bill and 
defended the scheme for supplementary 
pensions based on actual needs. 

Wednesday, February 21st.—Lords 
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“On the Western Front there is nothing of importance to report.” 


LAMINGTON and NewrTon think it is 
time the G.P.O. followed the lead of 
the Services and adopted the 24-hour 
system, but the Government think not, 
Lord ForrTescvuE arguing that the 
public were up against enough novelties 
for thie moment. 

The high spot of Questions in the 
Commons was undoubtedly the news 
that Tommy Farr, the famous boxer, 
had been discharged as below the re- 
quired physical standards for the 
R.A.F., but there was a good deal of 
curiosity about the piebald appearance 
of Mr. Hore-Be.isHa’s article in a 
Sunday paper. Commander FLETCHER 
suggested it had been censored, but the 
P.M. reminded him that censorship of 
Press articles was voluntary, and said 
that as certain passages had been 
thought unsuitable to appear over the 
name of a writer so lately in the War 
Cabinet, Lord Hatirax had suggested 
an alternative draft, but Mr. Hore- 
BE.isHA had preferred to omit the 
passages altogether. Mr. MANDER was 
sure the action had been taken at the 
instance of the French, who had passed 
the article in question for full publica- 
tion in all countries except France; and 


getting no further reply from Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, gave notice he would 
raise the matter on the adjournment. 

The Opposition accepted Captain 
WALLACE’S regrets that fantastic 
weather conditions should have created 
a coal shortage, and were comforted by 
his announcement that 143 extra coal 
trains are to run weekly. To that extent 
passenger traffic will have to be cur- 
tailed until the scarcity is made good. 
Pressed by Mr. GREENWOOD, the P.M. 
promised to keep in touch with all the 
Ministries concerned. 

Mr. Lawson led the resumed attack 
on the Pensions Bill, calling it the 
substitution of charity for rights; but 
in a most sensible speech Miss Hors- 
BRUGH put the whole problem into 
better perspective. After Mr. GREEN- 
woop had denied responsibility for the 
invention of the Means Test and un- 
chivalrously passed it on to QUEEN 
ELIzABETH (1601), the CHANCELLOR 
enlarged on his responsibilities as 
watchdog and declared that to incur 
such an expense as the Bill involved 
was remarkable for a Government in 
time of war. 

As it became known that Labour 


Back-Benchers intended to force an 
all-night sitting on the Money Resolu- 
tion of the Bill, it was postponed toa 
special sitting on Monday. 

Thursday, February 22nd.—Con- 
scientious Objection stole all the head- 
lines in the Commons to-day. At 
Questions, Sir WILLIAM DavIsoN drew 
attention to the goings-on of the Peace 
Pledge Union, which was getting hold 
of young men at employment exchanges 
and giving them expert instruction in 
how to acquire qualms of the spirit— 
moral intervention of the most impv- 
dent kind. The Home SkEcrerary 
declared he had his eye on this body. 
On the Ministry of Labour Vote the 
other side of the medal was exposed, 
various Members calling attention to 
the quite injudicial comments of certain 
exasperated chairmen of tribunals in 
cases where there happened to be 
genuine difficulties. The House agreed, 
however, that on the whole tribunals 
were doing an unpleasant job very 
fairly. 

The Agriculture Bill, having come 
like a lion, got its Third Reading 9 
quietly that hundreds of Members 
never noticed. 
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MONG the more eccentric mem- 
bers of my family was my Aunt 
Isabel. As a girl she had had a 

ionate desire to be able to play the 

piano and her parents had spent the 
greater portion of their income on 
music-teachers. Unfortunately, al- 
though my Aunt Isabel had a very 
ood ear for music and was able to hum 
most of the well-known tunes from the 
operas, She was quite unable to hit the 
right notes upon the piano. As her 
passion was so intense, it had to have 
some outlet. It became her habit to 
pretend to play the piano wherever 
she happened to be, and to imagine 
that she could hear the sound. Some- 
times my Aunt Isabel would be seized 
with a sudden desire to play the piano 
in the middle of a game of cards, or 
when she was dusting the furniture. 





“TI suppose you ’aven’t got any idea where I could get a battery for me 
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Musical Soirée 


Then she would announce the name of 
the tune she intended to play and all 
other activities would be suspended. 
To please her we had to say how much 
we enjoyed that particular tune and 
how well she played it. 

One day, when my Aunt Isabel was 
staying with us, a cab deposited a 
rather stout gentleman at our door. 
My mother answered his knock and he 
inquired whether my father were at 
home. My mother said that she was 
uncertain and asked the stout gentle- 
man his name. 

“Willie,” he told her. 
Hunter.” 

When my father received this infor- 
mation he hurried to the door, shook 
Mr. Hunter warmly by the hand and 
introduced him to my mother as an old 
college friend. Mr. Hunter said that he 


“Say Willie 
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was just passing through the village, 
but my father said it was nonsense 
and he must stay the night, so my 
elder brother Jim was told to carry his 
bag to the second spare room. 

My mother suspected all my father’s 
old college friends. She believed that 
some of them tried to borrow money; 
that others tried to sell things; and 
she knew that all of them were apt to 
speak in warm terms of the wicked 
past in front of my elder brother Jim, 
my younger brother Henry and me. 
She turned a cold eye on Mr. Hunter, 
assured him that he was welcome and 
hoped that his bed would not be too 
damp; but he still said that he would 
be delighted to stay. 

At supper that night my father sat 
at the head of the table and my mother 
at the foot. My elder brother Jim, my 
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“Yes, we’ve had the glass taken out and stored away safely 


younger brother Henry and | sat along 
one side and my Aunt Isabel and Mr. 
Hunter along the other. Mr. Hunter 
was rather subdued by my mother’s 
presence, and my father, striving des- 
perately to keep up a flow of pleasant 
but highly moral conversation, was 
rather relieved when my Aunt Isabel 
suddenly announced that she intended 
to play the Intermezzo from Cavalleria 
Rusticana on the piano. Mr. Hunter 
looked rather surprised, but as every- 
one else seemed to take it calmly he 
pushed back his chair slightly to allow 
my aunt to rise and go to the piano. 
But my Aunt Isabel did not rise. She 
continued to sit in her chair and to 
Mr. Hunter’s astonishment began to 
play the Intermezzo from Cavalleria 
Rusticana on the dining-table. 

When my aunt began to play Mr. 
Hunter looked at my father, but my 
father had bent his head forward and 
turned it slightly to the right, so that 
his left ear was in a position to catch 
the delicate strains of the Intermezzo. 
Mr. Hunter looked puzzled and turned 
to my mother, but my mother had 


thrown her head well back and was 
beating time, using the forefinger of her 
right hand as a baton. He then looked 
across at my elder brother Jim, but my 
elder brother Jim was waving his head 
from side to side and licking his soup- 
spoon with musical regularity. 

At first Mr. Hunter was inclined to 
think that his leg was being pulled, but 
when he saw that we were all engrossed 
in my Aunt Isabel’s performance he 
concluded that ours was a peculiar 
sort of dining-table and was really a 
piano. As he reached this conclusion 
it struck him that although everyone 
else appeared to be able to hear the 
music he could not do so. His rubicund 
face took on a strange pallor. He 
thought he had gone deaf. 

The possibility that he had gone 
deaf alarmed Mr. Hunter so much that 
he tried to think of some way of making 
sure. In the end he decided to emit a 
little grunt to see if he could hear it. 
He took a deep breath and grunted. 
But his anxiety had affected his judg- 
ment, and he had over-estimated the 
volume of grunt he would be able to 


until the war’s over.” 


hear. It was so loud that we all started 
from our chairs. Mr. Hunter was s0 
pleased that he could still hear that he 
grunted twice more from pure joy. 
When Mr. Hunter grunted my 
mother stopped conducting. When he 
grunted twice more she made certain 
that this was a new type of college 
friend of my father. He had not come 
to borrow money, nor did he want to 
sell anything. He was mad. He had 
grunted like a pig three times at the 
supper-table while my Aunt Isabel was 
playing the Intermezzo from Cavalleria 
Rusticana. My mother decided to 
speak to my father immediately after 
supper and persuade him to send Mr. 
Hunter away. She thought it quite 
likely that he would murder us all in 
the middle of the night. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Hunter, quite uncon- 
scious of the alarm he had caused my 
mother and convinced that he was not 
deaf, renewed his interest in my Aunt 
Isabel’s playing. He now thought that 
my aunt suffered from some form of 
lunacy and that we were humouring 
her. He noticed too that my mother 
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was regarding him with what almost 
amounted to malevolence, and he put 
this down to the fact that he was not 
doing enough to humour my aunt. At 
this moment she moved towards him 
and, giving him a coy smile, executed a 
tremolo in his soup with the third 
finger and the little finger of her right 
hand. Mr. Hunter returned her smile 
and started to hum the tune she was 
playing. My Aunt Isabel was very 
pleased at this and smiled again. 
Mr. Hunter stood up, took a position 
just behind her, and leaning forward, 
pretended to turn over a page 

Mr. Hunter’s conduct caused a 
certain mild astonishment, even in my 
father. He had not seen him since they 
both left college and he was rather 
worried by the fact that he had become 
accustomed to turning over the pages 
of non-existent music. My mother was 
now quite sure that he was mad and 


' that he would murder us all soon after 


midnight. Presently my Aunt Isabel 
stopped playing and we finished our 
supper. 

Immediately after supper my mother 
took my father aside and told him that 





Mr. Hunter was mad. My father agreed 
with her. During the meal he had 
remembered that at college Mr. Hunter 
had acquired a certain notoriety by 
attempting to eat a volume of Cicero’s 
Orations for a wager. My mother thus 
found it easy to persuade my father 
that their guest was dangerous and 
made him promise to do something 
about it. My father said that he 
thought it would be impossible to make 
him go away and that the best thing 
to do would be to lock him up. 
Accordingly, after making due prepara- 
tions, my father, my elder brother Jim, 
my younger brother Henry and I 
pounced upon Mr. Hunter as he was 
discussing Verdi with my Aunt Isabel 
in the drawing-room, and despite his 
struggles and protests we dragged him 
to the second spare room, where we 
locked him in the wardrobe. Then my 
father sent my elder brother Jim to 
fetch our family doctor, Dr. Legg. 
While my elder brother Jim was 
fetching Dr. Legg, Mr. Hunter endeav- 
oured to explain what had occurred 
through the wardrobe-door. At first 


my father refused to believe him, 
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thinking that the explanation was a 
part of some ruse, but eventually he 
considered Mr. Hunter’s sanity proven 
and let him out. As he was stepping 
out of the wardrobe my father heard 
my elder brother Jim asking Dr. Legg 
to come in. “Take your clothes off,” 
my father hissed to Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter’s ordeal had reduced him 
to such a state that he would have done 
anything my father ordered. As he 
undressed my father explained that at 
all costs the scandalous truth must 
be kept from Dr. Legg. He told 
Mr. Hunter that he would have to get 
into bed and pretend to be ill until 
Dr. Legg had gone away again. 

Dr. Legg examined Mr. Hunter’s 
chest and looked grave. Then he 
examined his throat and looked graver. 
He told him to stay in bed and keep 
warm and that he would call again 
to-morrow. But Mr. Hunter did not 
wait. When my mother took him 
shaving-water in the morning she 
found that he had gone. My father 
had to tell Dr. Legg that he had 
decided to consult a specialist. I often 
wonder whether he did. 









“A lady sent me a pair 0’ socks, Sir, wiv a mouth-organ in one of ’em.” 





At the Play 


‘“LADIES IN RETIREMENT” 
(St. JAMES’s) 


ALTHOUGH it comforted 
me to reflect that just 
before she died Miss Fiske 
had taken a good swig of 
the Bollinger sent her by 
one of her earlier con- 
quests, I was miserable 
while her housekeeper, 
Miss Creed, crept down the 
steps behind her and flung 
a tourniquet of scarlet 
cord about her neck. The 
Bollinger was doubtless 
intended by Mr. Epwarp 
Percy and Mr. REGINALD 
DENHAM as an assurance 
for the more tender-hearted 
of us that at any rate poor 
Miss Fiske died happy. 
But I am not at all sure 
that a lady of so much 
charm and good spirit 
should thus be done to 
death brutally in the public 
view. I like a nice bit of 
murder on the stage, but 
I also like to have worked 
up a powerful loathing of 
the victim before he is 
dispatched. That Miss 
Fiske should go so early in 
the play left me with a 
sense of personal loss, and 
not even the knowledge 
that her remains were no 
further away than the 
bricked - up safe in the 
corner of her sitting-room consoled 
me. Indeed I had a sickly dread 
that sooner or later someone was 
bound to come on with a pick-axe 
and get to work. But this we were 
spared, for the authors were out not 
for cheaply gruesome effects but for 
something like a detached study of 
the mentality of murder. 

As regards motive the cards were 
soon put on the table, and funny 
old cards they were—Miss Louisa 
Creed and her sister Miss Emily, 
both decidedly weak in the head in 
an innocent seaweed-collecting sort 
of way. Out of her small salary as 
a housekeeper their sister kept them. 
It was a struggle to do so, and when 
Miss Fiske invited them for a short 
visit Miss Creed hoped against hope 
that she would take such a liking 
to their artless ways that they 
might come to live permanently at 
her house on the Thames marshes. 
The very reverse happened. Al- 
though now leaning back with 
dignity on the more solid laurels of 
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a life of rich frivolity, Miss Fiske 
remained too gay to wish to turn her 
house into a retreat for old ladies whose 
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minds had not only jammed at the age 
of seven, but jammed in a very 
Wesleyan Methodist nursery. She had 


the strongest dislike for 
dead birds and _ other 
estuary jetsam being im. 
pounded on her carpet, and 
after putting up very pa. 
tiently with the old ladies 
for some months after they 
had outstayed their invita. 
tion she told Miss Creed 
they must go. Miss Creed, 
who doted on them, was 
terribly upset. A week 
later she did Miss Fiske 
in, buried her in the 
thoroughly burglar - proof 
way I have described, and 
settled down to give the 
old ladies their comforts 
out of the swag. 

Since she had to keep up 
the pretence that Miss 
Fiske was only away on 
holiday, in order to cash 
forged cheques in her name, 
her chances seemed small 
in any case; but they were 
nil once her nephew Albert 
Feather came to stay, a 
loathsome young _ fellow 
wanted by the police for 
theft and anxious to nose 
out anything which could 
possibly lead to a little 
safe blackmail. He drew 
his net closer and _ closer, 
getting cruel proof of his 
aunt’s guilt by re-staging 
the murder, until, tor- 
mented by remorse, she 
gave herself up to the party which 
was searching for him. 

Apart from two very dramatic 
moments the play is quietly told 
and its leisurely unfolding takes its 
strength from a careful building-up 
of character. I found it interesting, 
though the Second Act is not as 
good as the other two. Miss Creed’s 
state of mind is the basic problem, 
and it must have worried the jury 
a good deal. By nature and record 
a generous woman of high principle, 
to what extent was she driven by 
the family weakness to so brutal a 
crime and to forget to do away with 
her victim’s notorious red wig? 

The acting is of a high standard. 
As Miss Creed, Miss Mary CLARE 
gives a fine performance and a 
powerful exposition of the mount- 
ing agony of conscience. Miss Fiske 
is quite safe—until murdered— 
with Miss Mary Merray. The 
sources of the tragedy are extremely 
well played by Miss PHYLLIS 
Morris and (when I saw the play— 
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she was deputising for Miss MARGARET 
Watson, away ill) Miss NeELLtre Bow- 
yan; these portraits of two elderly 
children, one glum and uncomfortably 
shrewd, the other timid and garrulous, 
are excellent work. Mr. Richarp NEw- 
ron’s Albert is a clever essay in coarse 
unflagging cockiness, and Miss Joan 
Kemp-WeELCcH’s Maid and Miss OLGA 
Stape’s Nun round off a good cast. 
Wasn’t Albert, admittedly a smart 
chap, being a shade prophetic in singing 
“Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” in *85? I always 
thought it was of 92 vintage. ERrtc. 


“Tak VENETIAN” (St. Marttn’s) 


Branca CAPELLO, Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany, is a well-remembered lady 
of the Italian Re- 
naissance, and 
feminists often 
murmur her name 
as one Who knew 
how to assert her- 


up to a point, 
philosophy and the 
arts. The Venetian, 
revived at St. 
Martin’s, takes us 
through startling 
vicissitudes with 
her in an evening 
inwhicheach of the 
seven scenes calls 
upon the actors 
and actresses 
to display wholly 
different but 
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small part played with an excellently- 
pitched vivacity by Miss HELEN Goss. 

The honours of the evening are 
carried away by Mr. WILFRID WALTER 
as Francesco de’ Medici, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany. The melancholy Duke, at 
his worst with his wife, at his best 
with his brother the Cardinal, is 
human in his worried impatience, and 
Mr. WALTER conveys very well the 
impression that here is a man with a 
turn for uncomfortable philosophical 
reflection, really moved to the depths 
of his being by a new and sudden love. 
In his occasional anger and in his 
quiet expectation of obedience he is 
convincing as a great prince. By con- 
trast, his brother the Cardinal (Mr. 
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we resent, because the Cardinal’s plot 
to kidnap and destroy Bianca’s son 
by an earlier low-grade husband is 
well laid and deserves more unfolding. 
Gladly would we have forgone some 
of the time spent in the company of 
that young husband—about whom no 
one, not even Mr. ALan JUDD who 
acts him, can contrive to get excited 
—if it would have allowed more op- 
portunity for the high Medici politics 
of the last Act. 

The colours and costumes and 
scenes in this production make the 
most, without ostentation, of the 
advantages an Italian Renaissance 
setting gives a play; and this, it seems 
to me, is the chief advantage. Other 
settings could have 
carried the story 
of a poor marriage, 
dishonour, and a 
rich marriage, and 
violence, and a 
family feud over 
inheritance. Not 
even Mr. WILFRID 
WALTER seems to 
belong to the 
Florence of the 
fifteen - seventies. 
Mr. Bax is too 
merciless in rob- 
bing Bianca Cap- 
ello of her life as 
Grand Duchess, 
and the end would 
be a painful busi- 
ness if his delinea- 


always = intense tion of her had 
emotions. There POISON PARTY endeared her more. 
is furtive elope- Francesco de’Medici. . . ....... Mr. Witrrip WALTER The cast is not- 
ment, followed by Bianoa Capello. . 2 6 6 ew ce we Miss Sytvia COLERIDGE able for the care 
atrial for life and Cardinal Ferdinando de’Medici. . . . . Mr. GERALD CooPER bestowed on the 


liberty, courtesan- 

ship, jealousy, 

murder and catastrophe. In the 
dramatist’s intention, at any rate, it 
isa full play. But rare are the actors 
and actresses who are able to make us 
think these emotions are really being 
experienced, and this play is so 
written, over-ambitiously, that it 
stands or falls by the interest it can 
kindle in us for the character of Bianca. 
Miss SyLv1A CoLERIDGE, speaking and 
moving beautifully, shows a pretty, 
vivacious but shallow young woman, 
whose tame poet makes us laugh and 
whose occasional rhapsodies about the 
soul and the stars remind us of some of 
Miss RurH Draper’s studies of well- 
todo Middle-Western women giving 
themselves to poetry. And we are left 
with an uneasy suspicion that Mr. Bax 
8 endeavouring to put eternal truths 
into her mouth. We believe in her much 
more when she is accepting the worldly 
calculations of her friend Julia, a 


GERALD Cooper), for all his scarlet, 
smacks too much of boys’ clubs and 
the English vicarages of the English 
stage. He is not at all formidable, and 
yet he is meant to be. There comes a 
moment, in the Third Act, when this 
Cardinal swiftly transforms the play 
into an exciting crime-play and gives 
it an adrenalin injection. When the 
last scene rises on a Renaissance 
supper, and we see the table with its 
three glasses in the centre of the stage, 
all too like a conjurer’s piece, we feel 
at home, for we know that no leading 
personages of the Italian Renaissance 
considered a meal complete without a 
little poisoning, and Mr. Bax is very 
comfortable in the tradition of Dumas 
and the crimes of the Boreas. The 
action here becomes too hurried, as 
though the dramatist had to get the 
poison consumed before closing-time, 
and had to whip up the dialogue. This 


smaller parts, from 

Bianca’s old 
nurse (Miss WINIFRED WILLARD) on- 
wards. Miss JupDITH Gick has only one 
small scene as Giovanna of Austria, but 
she makes a memorable contribution ; 
and so does Miss Jose HuNTLEY- 
Wricut as Marietta the maid. Mr. 
Rupert Scott has much more scope 
as Vettore, the arrogant thief of a 
brother who sinks progressively lower. 
With so much talent on the boards I 
wished very much for a less episodic 
play and for one with more tension and 
conflict. Dramatists are welcome to 
take liberties with history, but then 
they should enrich themselves, and 
rearrange dates and characters to in- 
crease excitement. Mr. Bax relies too 
much upon our beginning to care and 
continuing to care enough about his 
heroine, and when she is a lightweight 
heroine we feel he is not making the 
most of his Renaissance opportunities. 

D.W. 
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Investigations of Hector Tumbler 


The Case of Cornelius van der Ghoul 


known fact. But only one who knew Hector Tumbler 

as well as I did can appreciate that fact to the full. 
Something in the very character of the man seemed to 
attract hazards like a magnet in a way that never failed to 
astonish me. He could seldom stir from his front door 
without a shot whistling past his head or a body of masked 
figures advancing on him in a threatening manner. He could 
never even take a taxi without finding that he had left all 
his money at home. And although it often turned out that 
the shot was intended for some other person, or the masked 
men proved to be a delegation from the Water-Diviners’ 
Union, or Tumbler’s taxi-fare was paid by somebody else 
—usually myself—yet the principle remained the same. 

I knew what to expect when one fine spring morning, 
walking down Hammersmith Broadway, I saw ahead of me 
a tall, grey-haired, blue-uniformed, tweed-hatted and buff- 
gaitered figure. Coming up with him, I saw that the great 
detective was staring fixedly at a large poster on a hoarding. 
It depicted a man of such revolting aspect that for a 
moment I started back in horror. He was flat-nosed, bald 
and beetle-browed, and a long cigar drooped from his thick 
lips. His gross bulk was clothed in a singular garment, part 
frock-coat, part football jersey. 

““WanTED,” I read. ‘Cornelius van der Ghoul, alias 
Godless Billy, alias the Major, alias Monstrous Martin, alias 
the Bishop of Euston, alias Lord Screwchester. Also known 
as the Uncrowned King of Weston-super-Mare.” 

Without a word, Tumbler detached the poster from the 
hoarding, rolled it up, thrust it beneath his arm and led 
the way homewards. I followed, hypnotised. Reaching 
home the detective took down a big leather-bound volume 
from a shelf. 

“T call this my Rogues’ Gallery,” he said with a light 
laugh, opening the book and disclosing here a daguerreotype 
of Charles Peace, here a retouched photograph of Lucrezia 
Borgia. I watched him paste his latest acquisition into the 
book, adding a liberal assortment of thumb-prints. 

“Who is this Cornelius van der Ghoul?” I asked. 

“He is the greatest smuggler of this or any age,” was the 
solemn reply. “It is his boast that he can smuggle into the 
country, or out of the country, any object, however large, 
however small.” 

“Has he never been caught?” I asked. 

Tumbler shook his head. ‘‘He’s too clever. For one 
thing, you see, he takes good care never to smuggle any- 
thing dutiable. The Customs are powerless against a man 
like that.” 

There was a long silence. Tumbler seemed to have fallen 
into a reverie, and I was wondering whether I should go 
away, or alternatively suggest a game of billiards, when he 
suddenly started into life. I did not need to be told what 
that signified. I rose from my chair. 

A few hours later we stood near the Customs-barrier at 
Dover. Tumbler held his photograph-album in his hand, 
and with its aid he scrutinised the passengers leaving the 
Channel boat. Some of them, strangely enough, seemed to 
have a strong objection to being scrutinised. Several times 
the album was knocked clean out of the detective’s hand, 
and on one occasion a quantity of contraband pepper was 
blown into his face, rendering him speechless. Suddenly I 
made an involuntary exclamation. A gross figure in a heavy 
fur overcoat was approaching the barrier, swinging a 


f YHAT adventures are to the adventurous is a well- 


battered suitcase. An official opened it and made a cursory 
examination, while the owner gave a snarling laugh. We 
could see, even at that distance, that the suitcase was 
completely empty. 

“That’s our man!” said Tumbler, consulting his album 
hurriedly. “‘But we must make sure.” 

At sight of us Van der Ghoul, if it was he, pursed up 
his lips but said nothing. He hailed a taxi. Tumbler 
immediately hailed another. 

“Follow that car!” he said, “and if you catch it 1] pay 
the fare!” 

We ran our quarry to earth at a low tavern. As we entered 
we were just in time to hear a scrap of dialogue. 

“Good afternoon, Florrie.” 

“Good afternoon, Major. The usual, I suppose, Sir?” 

At that moment the Major caught sight of us, made an 
exclamation of disgust, and left the building. But even now 
Tumbler was not satisfied. We followed our quarry back to 
London, and for the rest of that afternoon we trailed him, 
piecing together the evidence with a meticulousness that a 
lesser detective might have thought superfluous. Van der 
Ghoul (if it was he) visited Hyde Park and made a speech 
about atheism from a soap-box; then he attended a diocesan 
conference in the Euston Road, and was present at a debate 
in the House of Lords. But even now Tumbler was not 
satisfied. It was only when we followed the man to 
Paddington Station and heard him ask for a ticket to 
Weston-super-Mare that the detective permitted himself a 
doubtful smile. 

“The Uncrowned King,” he muttered. “I wonder!” 

I was still puzzling over this remark when the smuggler 
caught sight of us and shot us a look that boded no good. 

It was quite.dark when we reached Weston-super-Mare. 
Van der Ghoul made for a warehouse near the station, 
looking back over his shoulder from time to time. He 
entered a room full of empty packing-cases, and we slipped 
in behind him. Unluckily I trod on a rusty nail and fel 
heavily to the ground. The smuggler looked about him 
suspiciously. 

“Quick! We must hide!” whispered Tumbler. 

Next moment we were concealed in one of the largest of 
the packing-cases. We waited. Suddenly the lid was 
clamped down and nailed securely. We were prisoners! 

How long we remained in that packing-case I shall never 
know. After what seemed hours, Tumbler suggested a game 
of cards, but after a few hands of halfpenny nap we had to 
give up the idea, as in the darkness neither could be sure 
that the other was not cheating, let alone determine what 
cards he himself had got. We resigned ourselves to an 
eternity of boredom, broken only by the periodical sharing 
of the custard powder and sardines which Tumbler always 
carried with him for such emergencies as this. 

After a long time, it seemed to me that the packing-case 
moved. I heard voices. I even fancied that I smelt the sea. 
And suddenly I heard a voice quite close to us demand in 
French, ‘‘Have you anything to declare?” 

The packing-case was ripped open. We stood up. Before 
us was a French Customs official. Of Van der Ghoul nota 
trace was to be seen. But Tumbler gave a low chuckle. 

“I’m satisfied now,” he said. “It was Van der Ghoul. 


And for the first time in his life he has failed.” 
With a wry smile I took out my pocket-book and paid 
the duty. 
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“ Rufus—HALT !” 


School Field 


NCE on a day 
This was the place of youth—of the eager-hearted 
And confident and serene; 


Here could be seen 

The School colours flashing across the green 

And the wind-bright faces. All—alas!—departed 
West and away. 


Into the Field 

War and his herd came blundering helter-skelter; 

Right through the rich 

And cherished turf of the pitch 

There runs a mound like a grave, the scar of a ditch, 

Where they slashed the groundsman’s pride for an air-raid 
shelter. 

Yonder, concealed 


Under the trees 

Where men in summer lazily watched the cricket, 
Lurks like a ghost 

A concrete wardens’ post, | 

Ugly and squat and drab; on the outermost 
Dead-ball line the tents of a searchlight picket 

Swell in the breeze 


Like parachutes— 

Swell and contract. Where the bloods of the House Elevens 
In happier times 

Stood swaggering under the limes, 

Lorries are parked and a singing cable climbs 

To a great balloon like a silver sheep in the heavens. 

The wheels and the boots 


Murder the grass .. . 

Oh, what have they done to the Field that was once so 
happy ? 

War has come in 

With his spear and his javelin, 

Crashing his guns and roaring above the din, 

“Clear away all those toys and make it snappy!” 

Alas and alas! 





Past praying for 
Those days that were, the youth and the joy and the laughter 
And the games and the fun, 

Lost, lost in oblivion. .. . 

Patience a little. Let’s get this business done 

And all the better the games will seem thereafter. 
Meanwhile—the war! H. B. 


























“And here, Gentlemen, we have what is termed a fire.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Gilding the Gallows 


Mr. ArtHuR Bryant is busy in Unfinished Victory 
(MAcMILLAN, 8/6) explaining why so many Germans follow 
HITLER, and even making excuses—up to a point—for the 
Leader himself. It would not be fair to say he is pro-German, 
but rather he is mightily possessed with the need for 
avoiding tyrannous and war-generating peace terms when 
the day for treaty-making comes. He stresses the undenied 
wretchedness of Germany’s darkest months of defeat and 
declares that it was the grinding economic clauses of 
Versailles, followed by years of unheeded appeals for respite, 
that taught our enemy again to turn to force of arms. 
Hatred of the Jews is not condoned but understood, by 
reference to the nauseating extravagances of a few profiteers 
during the short period of inflation ; and the rise of Nazism is 
interpreted in terms of the appeal of colour, music, discipline 
and self-sacrifice to a generation whose losses had sunk 
them in a grey despondency foreign to their native emotional- 
ism. Crediting HITLER with genius for leadership, he 
necessarily admits the gusty insanities and the unsavoury 
shifts of gangsterdom that have soiled a national revival; 
but he fails at all adequately to realise the flat German 
inability to think of others in the same terms as himself. 
The Teutonic theory of unilateral liberty works out in 
practice to murder and prison camps at home, to slavery 
and massacre abroad, and the present policing operations 
by the Allies are the inevitable sequel. 
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Annals of Great Landlords 


Miss GLADYs Scott THoMsSoN’s admirable accounts of the 
wealthy house of RussELL have been compared more than 
once to The Verney Papers. This, however, is misleading, 
for the RussELLs, unlike the VERNEYs, were a typical 
family of post-Reformation nouveau riche whose domestic 
fortunes are far less interesting than their financial ones, 
The Russells in Bloomsbury, 1669-1771 (CarE, 15/-), starts 
with Lord WiLt1AM RUSSELL’s widow, who nursed the 
Bloomsbury estate—acquired by drawing lots with her 
sisters—during her son’s minority and wedded him at 
fourteen to a City heiress of eleven. Their descendants not 
only developed Bloomsbury but embarked on shipping and 
trade ventures suggested by the little heiress’s inheritance 
of Rotherhithe. Miss THomson’s accounts of these ramify. 
ing activities are excellently co-ordinated, and she has found 
time to deal charmingly with such collective and individual 
personalities as emerge on the way. The Bloomsbury 
residents who pestered the ducal agents about burst pipes, 
intrusive costers and cricket-playing boys; the Hon, 
CAROLINE’s Italian governess (delightfully caricatured on 
page 206), and the accounts for the Hon. CAkOLINE’s dog 
“Bounce” and her dormouse’s front-door, come gratefully 
up to the standard of intimacy set by The Verney Papers 
themselves. 





The Long-Awaited Return of Kai Lung 


The English as a nation have always taken readily to 
chinoiserie, and the sentiment of the Kew Pagoda and the 
Brighton Pavilion and even of Chu Chin Chow has trans- 
migrated into Mr. Ernest Braman’s delicate fantasies. 
In Kai Lung Beneath the Mulberry Tree (RicHARDs Press, 
8/-) he offers his willing followers a fourth garden of bright 
images. The stories as cunning as a nest of Chinese boxes, 
the wit, the irony and the exquisite mock-oriental style all 
reappear and are so welcome that it seems ungrateful to 
complain. It must in fairness be said, however, that Mr. 
BRAMAH seems to have simplified his intricate plots and so 
destroyed some of their charm; and he now relies too much 
on what used to be only an occasional device, the paraphrase 
of Western names and inventions, though it is pleasant to 
read about the “Chi-Yi and area dragon-hounds,” and to 
see The Times appear as The Shenking Gong-Strokes. But 





“ Since the war, Madam, I’m practically what you 
might call a one-man business.” 
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“AH! A VERY OLD 


SOLDIER! 


I SUPPOSE YOU MADE YOURSELF 


OUT TO BE YEARS YOUNGER THAN YOU ARE WHEN 


YOU RE-ENLISTED. 


WELL, 


WHAT WERE YOU CHARGED WITH THE LAST 


TIME YOU WERE BROUGHT UP TO THE ORDERLY-ROOM? ” 
Delinquent (stung to irony). “’AVIN’ A DIRTY BOW-AN’-ARRER, SIR! ” 


L. Raven-Hill, March 3rd, 1915 


even if it falls below its predecessors the new Kai Lung is 
one of the most readable books published since the beginning 
ofthe war, and two at least of the stories are very well up to 
standard—‘‘ The Recorded Judgments of Prince Ying” and 
“The Story of Sam-Tso and the Willing Buffalo.” What is 
more, these pages, like the earlier ones, are scattered with 
gems and apophthegms which you can extract like diamonds 
fom a mine; such as “Little is hid from the eye, and 
hothing from the mind, of a really well brought-up woman.” 





The Provincial Lady Looks for a Job. 


One of the many attractions of Miss E. M. DELAFIELD’s 
Provincial Lady is that her adventures are often such as 
night happen to any of us, though few of us could describe 
them with such pleasant malice and illuminating wit. 
Now we have The Provincial Lady in War-Time (Mac- 
MILLAN, 7/6), and it is, one might say, thinking of her 





activities at the A.R.P. canteen in ‘the underworld” at the 
Adelphi, yet another good cup of tea from the same urn. 
How many of us felt at the beginning of the war that we 
must ‘‘do something ?” How many of us found it difficult to 
get anything to do?—and if we did squeeze into patriotic 
jobs, soon, in the circumstances of this strange war, felt 
puzzled by the apparent uselessness of our endeavour? The 
people whom The Provincial Lady meets in London or 
leaves in Devonshire are sharply-outlined recognisable 
portraits, and when at the end we find that she is about to 
capture a real war job, we long to hear at once how she 
fares in it. 


A Lawyer in Main Street 
Early in the ’sixties when American village life was 
registering its maximum output of “characters,” a young 
attorney set up his sign on a tree opposite his miniature 
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office in the hopeful conviction that his practice would 
grow with the village. It did: and when, thirty years later, 
one of his eight children joined the firm, “Judge” Part- 
RIDGE was one of the leading citizens of Phelps, N.Y. 
Dying, he left a small black notebook of ‘‘ Unusual Cases,” 
out of which the aforesaid son, Mr. BELLAMY PARTRIDGE, 
has woven the highly entertaining fabric of Country Lawyer 
(Harrap, 10/-). Here, to the life, are the dark horses of 
Phelps, its litigious families, its frauds, its incendiaries, its 
moneylenders, as seen by the man who began life drawing 
up its dollar wills. And here too are their respectable 
neighbours, including the minister who got all Phelps to 
pray for rain during a drought. Out of the blue came the 
rain—and with it a flash of lightning that burnt down a 
barn. It is not often that business acumen and religious 
conviction put up such a 

memorable show as the law- 

suit brought by the owner of . 
the barn against the minister. 





Luggage in Advance 

The war may end one 
civilisation, but there is no 
reason why it should not start 
another. And why not a 
civilisation based on Christian 4 
humanism? Begin Here (GOL- y ee 
LANCZ, 6/-) is Miss Dorotuy L. 
SAYERS’ inspiring contribution = ; 
towards this end, starting fea 
with a review of the past 
which, out of a _ series of 
nobler failures, has produced 
“economic man.” With us 
his devitalised work and 
equally devitalised leisure are 
conditioned by capitalism; 
and if Miss Sayers finds his 
totalitarian counterpart even 
more spiritually unappetising, 
it is not because we have not 
plenty to learn from the 
enemy. Genuine democracy, 
she urges, is known by its 
fairness to minorities. A head-counting system which 
imposes mass-rule on its natural aristocrats is not enough. 
Luckily perhaps the war is giving us a good working 
glimpse of totalitarianism, and if we do not like it we must 
be ready with intelligent alternatives. Here obviously is a 
challenge too impetuous to take all its dangerous curves 
with equal care—one hazards, for instance, that insufficient 
thought has been given to the spiritual advantages of a 
preponderatingly rural society—but a challenge, none the 
less, to be welcomed with gratitude and taken up with 
enthusiasm. 











“ 


Old Virginia 
It is very old Virginia indeed—some time about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when the struggle 
between the big land-owners and the small tobacco- 
planters which began with Bacon’s Rebellion was still 





. . « Then Mamma bear collected her two baby bears 
and proceeded into the forest to look for Daddy bear...” 
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smouldering and ready to burst into flame once more. 
Gamble’s Hundred (Cotutys, 9/-) is the name of the book: 
CLIFFORD DowpeEy, who wrote Bugles Blow No More, is the 
author. “Gamble’s Hundred” is a big plantation belongin 
to one Sydney Frane, who is a singularly unpleasant, un 
scrupulous fellow, out for wealth and power at any cost, 
but married to a charming wife. The story opens with the 
arrival of Christopher Ballard, frontiersman, who has been 
summoned back to civilisation to carry out some surveying 
work for an old employer and for Frane himself. The former 
gives him no less a job than the preparation of plans for the 
new city of Richmond: the latter offers a big fee for the 
re-surveying of certain neighbouring properties which he 
suspects have been over-estimated and which he hopes to 
secure for himself. Executing this commission, Christopher, 
who is the soul of honesty, 
finds himself compelled to 
z take away good land from 
some of his oldest friends, 
Hence a general flare-up of 
the embers of rebellion. And 
in the meanwhile Sydney 
Frane’s wife has fallen deeply 
in love with Christopher, 
and he with her. She will not, 
however, follow his fortunes 
to the end, for there is a 
more suitable mate for the 
gallant fellow in Dorothy Kirby, 
who has secretly admired him 
from childhood. There is 
plenty of love and also plenty 
of fighting in the book, cul. 
minating in a struggle to the 
death with a hairy ruffian 
called Bonny Slaughter that 
vaguely reminds one of the 
epic fight between John Ridd 


1 and Carver Doone. 
Tac LNs 


Strange Delusions 


In taking the porter ofa 
disreputable block of flats as 
the principal performer of 
Dark Understudy (Ropert HAtg, 8/3) and then allowing 
this eccentric man to imagine that he is Jehovah, 
Mr. Epwry GREENWOOD undoubtedly is in a position to 
create situations that need to be treated with great 
restraint. On the whole Mr. GrEENwoop has refrained 
from ribaldry, but on occasions his pseudo-Jehovah breaks 
freely, and too frankly, loose. With his genuine sens 
of the ridiculous Mr. GrEENwooD need not introduce 
exaggerated types, and in this story there are several 
characters—Miss Flack is one of them—who are both 
temperately and entertainingly drawn. 


Mi. Punch has received a copy of the Tea Car Times, 4 
weekly newspaper which is being run to help the work of 
the Y.M.C.A. It is a well-produced little publication ful 
of articles, photographs and drawings of special interest 
to Service men, and costs one penny. 
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